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Financial 

Highlights 


For the Year Ended July 31 

Operations 

1971 

1970 

Net sales, service billings and machine rentals 

$412,305,000 

$420,458,000 

Income before income taxes and extraordinary charge 

$ 8,540,000 

$ 29,580,000 

Provision for U.S. Federal and foreign income taxes 

3,554,000 

13,905,000 

Income before extraordinary charge 

$ 4,986,000 

$ 15,675,000 

Extraordinary charge (net of applicable income taxes) 

2,587,000 

— 

Net income 

$ 2,399,000 

$ 15,675,000 

Income per share of common stock 



Income before extraordinary charge 

$ .62 

$1.95 

Extraordinary charge 

.32 

— 

Net income 

$ .30 

$1.95 

Depreciation 

$ 14,138,000 

$ 16,659,000 

Number of employees 

22,700 

25,000 

Financial Position and Stockholders' Equity 



Working capital 

$184,130,000 

$199,652,000 

Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 

3.3 to 1 

3.3 to 1 

Total assets 

$370,336,000 

$396,309,000 

Long-term debt 

$ 85,425,000 

$100,767,000 

Stockholders' equity 

$196,175,000 

$200,205,000 

Number of shares outstanding 

8,036,994 

8,036,934 

Stockholders' equity per share of common stock 

$24.41 

$24.91 

Number of stockholders 

17,500 

17,400 

Dividends paid 

$ 6,431,000 

$ 11,243,000 

Dividends paid per share of common stock 

$ .80 

$1.40 

Capital expenditures 

$ 19,011,000 

$ 21,933,000 


Stockholders' Meeting 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the Corporation will be held at the Somerset Inn, 3550 Northfield Road, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, on Thursday, November 4, 1971 at 10 a.m. 

The notice, proxy statement and proxy for the meeting will be mailed early in October. 


























To Our 

Stockholders 

The fiscal year ended July 31, 1971, 
was one of transition and revitali¬ 
zation for AM. Net income, how¬ 
ever, was below that of recent prior 
years. 

^ Worldwide consolidated sales of 
^$412,305,000 were 2°/o less than 
i 1970 sales of $420,458,000. Consoli- 
•3 dated net income, after absorbing 
0 unusual inventory write-offs and an 
uj extraordinary charge for a contract 
3 ; settlement partially offset by the ef¬ 
fect of a change in our method of 
computing depreciation, was 
$2,399,000 as compared with $15,- 
675,000 for fiscal 1970. On a per 
share basis, net income was $.30, 
compared to $1.95 last year, based 
on the weighted average number 
of shares outstanding during each 
period. 

The net income from your Com¬ 
pany's foreign subsidiaries for fis¬ 
cal 1971 was $7,550,000 which was 
5 % more than $7,217,000 for the 
prior year. 

The unusual inventory write-offs 
taken for the full year amounted to 
$16,253,000 and the extraordinary 
charge amounted to $4,975,000, 
both on a pre-tax basis. As reported 
earlier, the inventory write offs, 
were the result of a thorough re¬ 
view of inventories and various 
product programs. The extraordi¬ 
nary charge resulted from a realign¬ 


ment during the fourth quarter of 
AMs relationship with Computer 
Entry Systems Corporation on the 
Series 6000 Data Entry System. 
Consolidated net income before 
the effect of these two items was 
$13,437,000 or $1.67 per share. 

Two other factors which should 
be cited as contributing to these 
clearly less than satisfactory re¬ 
sults for domestic operations are 
the sluggish economy and a major 
strike. Certainly, the United States 
has undergone a serious business 
recession during the past year, 
which accounts for much of the 
decline in the Company's operating 
results. It is also certain, however, 
that AM suffered more than many 
companies in the office equipment 
industry during the period covered 
by this report. 

In the third quarter, we began 
to see evidence of a business re¬ 
covery for AM and our outlook 
brightened. However, a strike of 
factory and office workers at our 
large Cleveland facility began on 
June 4 and carried on beyond the 
end of the fiscal year, significantly 
slowing the pace of recovery. 

After lengthy negotiations, we 
signed new three-year contracts 
with these employees in early Sep¬ 


tember 1971. Under the terms of 
the agreement, employees will re¬ 
ceive excellent improvements in 
both wages and fringe benefits, ef¬ 
fective as soon as Federal regula¬ 
tions permit. Also, the Company 
has negotiated a number of changes 
in work rules which should im¬ 
prove operating efficiency. 

During 1971, management initi¬ 
ated major programs to reorgan¬ 
ize the Company, upgrade product 
lines and accelerate future growth. 
These programs are described in 
detail in subsequent pages. In a few 
short months we changed from a 
centralized organization to one of 
decentralized, product-oriented di¬ 
visions. We realigned and strength¬ 
ened our staff management through 
key additions in personnel. We also 
moved our worldwide headquarters 
to a location in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 

At both the corporate and di¬ 
visional levels, AM management is 
applying itself vigorously to seek¬ 
ing solutions and exploiting oppor¬ 
tunities of both a long and short 
term nature. Principal short term 
objectives include the resolution of 
pressing product problems and re¬ 
duction of operating expenses. 
Strengthening research and devel¬ 
opment capabilities is another 
major objective. Already, gratify¬ 
ing progress has been made in pin- 
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pointing those areas which hold the 
best promise of a good return on our 
research and development dollar. 

Long term, our objective is to 
return AM to a path of continuous 
year-to-year growth accompanied 
by a steady increase in earnings. 
Acquisitions will be considered to 
extend our capabilities in present 
markets and to reach into related 
new fields. We also see an increas¬ 
ingly important role to be played 
by our International Division in at¬ 
taining this growth and, therefore, 
expansion of our facilities abroad 
is being given special emphasis. 

AM has set its sights on consist¬ 
ent yearly growth, confident that 
it has the strengths to fulfill this 
ambition. These strengths include 
revitalized management, a well- 
established product line, a base of 
over a quarter of a million custom¬ 
ers, one of the largest sales and 
service organizations in its indus¬ 
try, and a name that is widely 
known and respected in the busi¬ 
ness equipment field. 

It is too early to tell precisely 
what effect President Nixon's eco¬ 
nomic program will have on your 
Company either domestically or 
overseas. We do, however, wish to 
emphasize our support for the 
President's efforts to steer the 
country back onto the road to 


economic prosperity. 

No review of fiscal 1971 would 
be complete without special men¬ 
tion of the retirement during the 
year of three individuals who 
served AM long and well: William 
H. Wilson, J. Basil Ward, and Wil¬ 
liam I. Aitken. Mr. Wilson retired 
as president, chief executive officer 
and a director of the Company 
after a career of 51 years with AM. 
Mr. Ward, who had retired four 
years ago from his position as 
chairman of AM's executive com¬ 
mittee, also retired from the Board 
of Directors, ending an association 
of nearly 60 years with the Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Aitken had served 26 
years on the Board of Directors. 


We have been fortunate to add 
to the AM Board a man who ranks 
among the nation's leading busi¬ 
ness executives: Horace A. Shep¬ 
ard, chairman and chief executive 
officer of TRW Inc. 

Finally, we wish to express our 
sincere appreciation to those AM 
people whose support and coopera¬ 
tion is helping management bring 
about the transition of the Com¬ 
pany in a quick and orderly fashion. 
Compressing so many changes into 
a relatively short period of time has 
made heavy demands on the talents 
and energies of our people and 
the manner in which they have 
responded deserves the highest 
praise. 


Charles L. Davis 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer 


Charles L. Davis (left) 
and Frank H. Woods 


Frank H. Woods 
Chairman of the Board 
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AM Today 

AM has undergone a dramatic 
transformation since stockholders 
received their 1970 annual report. 
Today, AM is stronger, more 
streamlined, more capable of act¬ 
ing aggressively and decisively than 
it was just a year ago. 

The new AM is the initial result 
of a major reorganization program 
conceived and undertaken only a 
few short months ago. The goal of 
that program is to place the Com¬ 
pany in a better position to increase 
sales and earnings in the years 
ahead. 

There were two major aspects 
to our reorganization plans for AM: 
first, establishment of fully func¬ 
tional, autonomous operating divi¬ 
sions; and second, building of a 
strong corporate staff which can 
provide support to both the office 
of the president and to the operat¬ 
ing units. 

Each division, its principal 
products, and its contribution to 
total AM sales is shown in the chart 
on page 5. Divisions have been es¬ 
tablished along market lines, 
thereby retaining customer orien¬ 
tation. In one instance, it was 
believed that three AM divisions 
could be strengthened by closer 
identity with each other. Conse¬ 
quently, the Graphics Products 
Group was formed to include the 
Multigraphics, Bruning and Buck¬ 
eye divisions. Their similarity of 
markets and technologies is provid¬ 
ing mutual reinforcement and 














broader capabilities. 

An experienced executive heads 
each division, backed by a stafT of 
manufacturing, marketing, engi¬ 
neering, R&D, accounting and other 
key management personnel who 
provide the human resources re¬ 
quired to operate as a semi-inde¬ 
pendent company. An inherent 
advantage of this decentralized 
organization is that responsibility 
and authority are more precisely 
defined and focused; as a result, 
AM divisions are doing a better job 
of planning and are already begin¬ 
ning to realize greater efficiencies 
in operation. 

In order to improve divisional 
decentralization, it was clear that it 
would be desirable to move AM's 
corporate headquarters out of the 
Addressograph Division plant in 
Euclid, Ohio. That move, to a su¬ 
burban office building in Shaker 
Heights, is just now being com¬ 
pleted. The new corporate offices 
not only provide the separate cor¬ 
porate and divisional facilities 
needed to fully implement decen¬ 
tralization, but also a more appro¬ 
priate location for AM's worldwide 
headquarters. 

The second major aspect of the 
organizational realignment was the 
restructuring of the corporate staff. 
This has been accomplished by at¬ 
tracting a number of executives of 
proven ability who, together with a 
nucleus of experienced AM officers, 


form a corporate staff compact in 
size and large in professional man¬ 
agement capability. Working on a 
worldwide basis, this staff serves 
AM's chief executive, most impor¬ 
tantly in charting the Company's fu¬ 
ture course, and provides valuable 
assistance to division management. 

The New AM Management Team 

A number of seasoned executives 
who combine the strength of expe¬ 
rience and the vigor of youth have 
been assembled to provide AM with 
dynamic leadership at both the 
corporate and division levels. 

The new President and Chief 
Executive Officer, MR. CHARLES 
L. DAVIS, who is 51 years of age, 
was elected to that office in Febru¬ 
ary 1971. He had been with Honey¬ 
well Inc. for 16 years, rising from 
manager of research and planning 
for a division to executive vice 
president and a director of the 
corporation. 

The reorganization of the top 
corporate offices emphasizes plan¬ 
ning, finance, control and adminis¬ 
tration—with executives new to 
AM assigned to these roles; market¬ 
ing and operations—under the di¬ 
rection of executives with deep AM 
experience. The key staff officers 
reporting directly to the President 
are: 

WILLIAM J. LEDBETTER, 44, Sen¬ 
ior Vice President, Administration 
and Finance, came to AM in 1971 
from The Magnavox Company 


where he was vice president, gen¬ 
eral counsel and secretary. 

TIMOTHY C. CRONIN, 44, Vice 
President, Planning and Manage¬ 
ment Systems, joined AM in early 
1971 after serving in planning, 
marketing and management system 
roles as a vice president of Honey¬ 
well's Computer Group. 

JOHN C. MARTIN, 49, Vice Presi¬ 
dent and General Manager of the 
Graphics Products Group, joined 
AM in 1970 as vice president, re¬ 
search and engineering. He served 
previously as chief engineer for the 
Frigidaire Division of General Mo¬ 
tors Corporation. 

DONALD W. SEAGER, 51, Vice 
President, Manufacturing and Ma¬ 
teriel, came to AM in 1966. Previ¬ 
ously, he served as the director of 
manufacturing planning for the 
Systems Manufacturing Division of 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 

WOODROW S. ANDERSON, 58, 
Vice President, Sales and Market¬ 
ing, has been with AM since 1945 
and has served as both vice presi¬ 
dent-distribution, and administra¬ 
tive vice president. 

At the operational level, overall 
management of the six divisions is 
in the hands of leaders with dem¬ 
onstrated strong general manage¬ 
ment ability and experience. These 
divisional vice presidents are: 
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KENNETH D. BLUM, 47, Vice 
President and General Manager of 
the International Division, has held 
key overseas roles with AM for 14 
years, managing and developing in¬ 
ternational subsidiaries in several 
countries. 

EDWIN C. BRUNING, 41, Vice 
President and General Manager of 
the Multigraphics Division, as¬ 
sumed that position when the 
Division was formed in 1971. Pre¬ 
viously, he had served as vice pres¬ 
ident and general manager of the 
Bruning Division. 

JOHN R. LENOX, 55, Vice Presi¬ 
dent and General Manager of the 
Addressograph Division joined AM 
in 1971. Previously he was divi¬ 
sional vice president of manufac¬ 
turing and engineering, RCA 
Computer Systems. 

ALFRED T. CRAFT, 58, Vice Presi¬ 
dent and General Manager of the 
Bruning Division, came to AM in 
1971 from Bell & Howell Co., where 
he had served as corporate vice 
president and assistant to the 
president. 

JACK M. LEWIS, 53, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Vari- 
Typer Division, has spent virtually 
his entire business career with AM, 
joining the company in 1946. 

EDWARD J. KELLEY, 53, Vice 
President and General Manager of 
the Buckeye Division, has held that 
position since 1966. Previously, he 
served as vice president of the Al¬ 
lied Carbon and Ribbon Company. 


1971 Sales by Division 



The bar chart illustrates 1971 sales by 
AM divisions. In order of volume, the 
chart shows: 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION—33%: 
manufacturing and marketing of all 
major AM products outside the United 
States 

MULTIGRAPHICS DIVISION—31%: 
electrostatic copying machines, offset 
duplicators and total copy systems 
integrating the two reproduction 
processes 

ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION—17%: 
data recording systems ranging from 
plastic credit cards to computer input 
equipment; general data writing 
equipment including addressing and 
other repetitive writing systems 

BRUNING DIVISION—13%: 
reproduction equipment, supplies and 
services primarily for the engineering 
and architectural market including a 
broad line of diazo copying machines; 
diazo microfilm and microfilm products 

VARITYPER DIVISION—5%: 
machines for the composition of body 
copy and display type including 
high-speed automated phototypesetting 
equipment for both in-plant and 
commercial printing and publishing 

BUCKEYE DIVISION—1%: business 
machine and general office supplies 
including typewriter and computer 
ribbons, ink and carbon paper products 
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Report 
of Operations 



International Division 

The International Division had 
been under-emphasized in the Com¬ 
pany's past history and had oper¬ 
ated principally as a marketing 
arm of the Company. Today, the 
International Division has direct 
control of all areas of the Com¬ 
pany's operations outside the 
United States, functioning as a vir¬ 
tually autonomous entity, thus in¬ 
creasing both its ability to give 
specialized attention to all over¬ 
seas markets and its potential for 
growth. 

And growth was evident in 
International's performance last 
year. Paced by strong demand in 
Europe, South Africa, Japan and 
Australia, Division sales, including 
domestic sales to foreign dealers 
and customers, rose 11% to a 
record high of $134,602,000. 

Noteworthy penetration of new 
as well as existing markets was 


The International Division posted 
gratifying sales increases of Data 
Recorders (left) to the petroleum 
market in Japan, to banks in Spain and 
to retail operations in Switzerland. 


achieved in all major product lines. 
Particularly gratifying were sales 
increases of Addressograph data 
recorders to the petroleum market 
in Japan, to banks in Spain and to 
retail operations in Switzerland. 
The Total Copy System continues 
to be well received in all major 
market areas. Markets for diazo 
equipment on the European Conti¬ 
nent and in Australia were entered 
for the first time. Also, the intro¬ 
duction abroad of the new Vari- 
Typer phototypesetter represents 
still another significant opportunity 
to penetrate new overseas markets. 

The Division's new staff or¬ 
ganization includes expanded 
marketing, product engineering, 
manufacturing and accounting 
management. This staff is provid¬ 
ing much closer liaison between the 
international operating companies 
and management of domestic divi¬ 
sions. As a result, the Division can 
respond more quickly to changes 
and economic trends in overseas 
markets. 

At the same time the Interna¬ 
tional Division was recording an 
all-time record sales volume and 
was transforming itself into a fully 
functional operating unit, it was 
also undertaking several plant ex¬ 


pansions and other developments 
designed to increase its capacity to 
improve penetration of overseas 
markets. These include: 

• Plans have been finalized for a 
new product engineering facility 
at Liege, Belgium. With engineer¬ 
ing and product development 
personnel "on location" in Eu¬ 
rope, the International Division 
will have a vastly improved ca¬ 
pability to tailor its products and 
services to meet specific overseas 
market needs. 

• A plastic credit card production 
facility is under construction in 
Liege, and commercial opera¬ 
tions there are scheduled to begin 
in November. This is AM's first 
plastic card producing facility on 
the Continent. 

• A machine reconditioning and 
modification center in Liege be 
gan operations early in 1971. 

• Production capacity at AM's 
Hemel Hempstead plant in Great 
Britain was substantially in¬ 
creased to produce the latest 
copier models. 
































• Manufacturing and warehousing 
facilities in Germany were en¬ 
larged by approximately 20%, 
providing added capacity for the 
production of Addressograph 
and Duplicator supplies and au¬ 
tomated duplicating machines, 
as well as for a copier recondi¬ 
tioning and modification center. 

• To strengthen AM's distribution 
in New Zealand, two dealer or¬ 
ganizations were acquired during 
the year. The existing operations 
for the manufacture of diazo 
copying supplies were combined 
with the two dealer organizations 
to form one subsidiary to handle 
the complete line of AM prod¬ 
ucts. 

• Plans were initiated to merge 
AM's two subsidiaries in Great 
Britain, Addressograph Multi¬ 
graph Limited and Admel Interna¬ 
tional Limited. The consolidation 
of these two companies will pro¬ 
vide significant savings and at the 
same time is expected to further 
strengthen the overall opera¬ 
tions. 

A strong international opera¬ 
tion should become increasingly 
important to AM's ability to com- 


The Multigraphics Division’s Total Copy 
System, integrating a copier and a 
duplicator, was well received during 
fiscal 1971, both in the United States 
and—through the International 
Division—in overseas markets. 


pete and grow worldwide. Signifi¬ 
cant progress toward this goal has 
been made and this progress will 
be continued into the future. 



Multi graphics Division 

The Multigraphics Division is AM's 
largest domestic operating unit 
and also its newest. Established in 
July 1971, it consists primarily of 
certain elements of the Company's 
former Copier-Duplicator opera¬ 
tions and a manufacturing facility, 
formerly operated by the Bruning 
Division, in Mt. Prospect, Illinois, 
a Chicago suburb. 

As a new unit, Multigraphics is 
concentrating on building its or¬ 
ganization and gearing itself for 
impressive future growth. All of 
the necessary management func¬ 
tions which enable the Division to 
operate as an autonomous unit 
have been established and centrally 
located at Multigraphics headquar¬ 
ters in Mt. Prospect. The Division's 
product line is also being strength¬ 
ened through the introduction of 
new equipment and the redesign of 
present equipment. 

Market acceptance of the Divi¬ 
sion's Total Copy System continues 
to grow at an encouraging rate. 


This system, integrating a copier 
and a duplicator, was well received 
during recession-plagued fiscal 
1971 as customers sought an alter¬ 
native to competitors' more ex¬ 
pensive leased systems for high 
volume applications. In many in¬ 
stallations, the Total Copy System 
can pay for itself within a year's 
time. 

A significant advancement of the 
Total Copy System concept was 
achieved during the year with the 
introduction of the 2850 duplica¬ 
tor, which can be used either by 
itself or as part of a system. Cus¬ 
tomer acceptance continues to 
grow for the 2850 which offers in¬ 
creased simplicity of operation and 
convenience over standard dupli¬ 
cators. A unique feature of the 2850 
is that it permits the automatic 
feeding of stacked masters, an im¬ 
portant breakthrough in duplica¬ 
tor design. As part of a Continuous 
Total Copy System, it represents a 
large step forward in AM's penetra¬ 
tion of the intermediate to high 
usage end of the copier market. 

The status of the AMCD Copier- 
Duplicator deserves special men¬ 
tion. From its first introduction, 
this product has presented re¬ 
liability problems. As a result, a 
number of refinements designed to 
improve performance have been 
incorporated into the machine. The 
new model has been designated the 
AMCD 5400. 
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A new electrostatic copier, the 
AM 5000, is being readied for in¬ 
troduction. This machine provides 
the Multigraphics Division with its 
first entry into the medium copy 
volume market where customers 
typically make from 10,000 to 
50,000 copies per month. The new 
unit uses a bond-like paper and is 
the Division's first machine to fea¬ 
ture roll feed. The AM 5000 can 
make copies of flat and three di¬ 
mensional originals as well as 
books. It produces its first copy in 
just five seconds and delivers 
copies at a rate of 50 per minute, 
which qualifies it as one of the 
fastest copying units on the 
market. 

As the brands, styles and mod¬ 
els of copiers and duplicators on 
the market have proliferated, cus¬ 
tomers have grown increasingly 
more sophisticated and are placing 
greater emphasis on convenience, 
cost savings and reliability that can 
be demonstrated conclusively prior 
to purchase. The Multigraphics Di¬ 
vision is continuing to focus its de¬ 
velopment work on equipment and 
systems which offer precisely these 
advantages. While fiscal 1972 will 
be a year of consolidation, the long¬ 
term outlook for Multigraphics is 
very positive and increased market 
penetration should be achieved in 
the years ahead. 



Addressograph Division 

In many areas, fiscal 1971 was a 
year of invested preparation in 
those market and product zones 
that will most affect the Addresso¬ 
graph Division in the immediate 
future. 

The Division has two major 
product families, General Data 
Writing and Data Systems. General 
Data Writing machines have be¬ 
come the standard in many offices 
for traditional repetitive writing 
applications, such as addressing. 
Data Systems products include the 
plastic credit card, the commonly 
used data recorder, optical scan¬ 
ners and key entry systems which 
convert written data into com¬ 
puter language. 

The Data Systems field promises 
the greatest rate of growth and 
the Division is emphasizing its 
product development efforts in this 
area. Its most popular product is 
the Data Recorder. 

The Addressograph Data Re¬ 
corder, with a population meas¬ 
ured in the millions, is more closely 
associated with the daily routines 
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of the American citizen than any 
other office machine. 

In order to answer the many 
problems associated with the 
growth of input data volume, new 
data recorders are being developed 
and added to a growing family of 
input devices. For instance, in or¬ 
der to increase throughput speeds 
in certain optical character recog¬ 
nition systems, a unit which prints 
all transaction information in one 
line was developed in 1971. 

This universally accepted “first 
step" of automation continues to 
be located “where the action is"— 
busy department stores, airline 
ticket counters, crowded hospitals 
—wherever transactions must be 
recorded on the spot, applications 
for Addressograph products exist. 

Deliveries of the Addressograph 
9639 Optical Scanner began in 1971 
and we experienced a continually 
increasing order rate. This system 
scans both optical codes printed 
from the plastic card and the data 
recorder, and up to 40 pencil 
marks, thus adding a new dimen¬ 
sion to AM scanning capabilities. 


The AM 5000, a new electrostatic copier, 
is being readied for introduction. This 
machine, among the fastest copying 
units available, provides the Multi¬ 
graphics Division with its first entry 
into the medium copy volume market. 
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During the year the Addresso- 
graph Division's nationwide sales 
and service organization was reor¬ 
ganized to align it more closely 
with its two principal markets. In 
the Data Systems area, specially 
trained sales teams are being es¬ 
tablished with emphasis being 
placed on hiring of people with ex¬ 
perience in the computer and 
computer-related equipment and 
systems industry. 

Addressograph, the leader in 
writing charge transactions, fo¬ 
cused its attention in 1971 on credit 
authorization. An on-line magnetic 
stripe reader and terminal was de¬ 
veloped and demonstrated to many 
banking executives. A joint sys¬ 
tems test, in conjunction with 
Chase Manhattan Bank, was an¬ 
nounced in June. It will take place 
this fall in the metropolitan New 
York area. 

The traditional General Data 
Writing line, however, continues to 
maintain its strong position in the 
marketplace. In fiscal 1971, a 
streamlined electric, low cost ad¬ 
dressing machine was introduced, 
the Model 1100. It represents a nat¬ 
ural replacement for thousands of 


Orders continue to increase for the 
Addressograph Division's 9639 Optical 
Scanner. This system can scan both 
optical codes printed from the plastic 
card and the data recorder, and up to 
40 pencil marks. 


manually operated machines being 
used now in customer offices for a 
variety of repetitive writing appli¬ 
cations—order invoices, shipping 
labels, statements, and the mech¬ 
anized addressing of envelopes, 
broadsides and postcards. 

With the necessary groundwork 
laid, Addressograph should move 
strongly ahead in the year now 
under way. 



Brun mg Division 

Enthusiastic market acceptance of 
its revolutionary new PD-80 "pres¬ 
sure diazo” copier highlighted one 
of the most significant years in the 
history of the Bruning Division. 
During fiscal 1971, Bruning in¬ 
stalled approximately 2,500 of 
these machines and anticipates a 
substantial increase in installa¬ 
tions for the current fiscal year. 
Many units were placed with users 
new to diazo copying and with en¬ 
gineering and architectural users, 
a key segment of the market. 

Introduced in the summer of 
1970, the PD-80 is a long-awaited 
breakthrough in diazo copying, 
eliminating the use of ammonia 
with its objectionable odors and as¬ 


sociated safety hazards. The copier 
represents the culmination of an 
extensive research and develop¬ 
ment program aimed at achieving 
maximum safety and convenience 
in diazo reproduction. Still the 
only machine of its kind on the 
market, the table-top size unit pro¬ 
duces dry, odorless copies of up to 
42 inches in width on white paper. 
Progress is well on the way to¬ 
wards an expansion of this product 
line, with larger floor models 
scheduled for introduction in the 
near future. 

The PD-80 also marks Bruning's 
first entry into machine rental. 
Thus far, the program has proved 
highly successful, accounting for 
about one-third of the units in¬ 
stalled and indicating the merit of 
making a diazo unit available on 
a rental basis for the first time in 
the industry's history. Further in¬ 
creasing Bruning's optimism for 
the PD-80 is a new and innovative 
marketing plan for renting, di¬ 
rected at new users of diazo ma¬ 
chines. This plan, just recently 
unveiled, should have a substantial 
impact on Bruning's market pene¬ 
tration in fiscal 1972. 

Micrographics holds great poten¬ 
tial for the Bruning Division, and 
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research and development work in 
this field has been given a high pri¬ 
ority. As the term implies, micro¬ 
graphics involves use and transfer 
to other media of miniaturized 
data sources, such as microfilm 
and microfiche. Principal applica¬ 
tions for this technology are in the 
publishing, government and educa¬ 
tional fields, where storage and 
transmittal of large amounts of 
data are critical factors. 

Experimental work in the im¬ 
portant micrographics fields has al¬ 
ready resulted in the development 
of two prototype enlarger/printer 
units—one designed for viewing 
and printing of copies from micro¬ 
film in roll form, the other with 
similar capabilities using micro¬ 
fiche. Exhibited at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the National Microfilm 
Association, these developmental 
models generated considerable 
interest. The engineering work nec¬ 
essary to get these units into com¬ 
mercial production is under way. 

With installations of the PD-80 
expected to grow, increasing ac¬ 
ceptance of the Division's new 
rental program and encouraging 
results to date in micrographics, 
Bruning looks to fiscal 1972 and be¬ 
yond with optimism. 
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VariTyper Division 

The VariTyper Division currently 
is undergoing a significant transi¬ 
tion involving introduction of 
more sophisticated, higher-priced 
equipment which meets the needs 
of a much wider segment of the 
graphic arts industry. 

The Division's emphasis is being 
shifted from traditional "direct im¬ 
pression" equipment, which oper¬ 
ates much like a typewriter, to 
phototypesetting equipment where 
images are electronically created 
on film. Phototypesetters are faster 
and more versatile, and find wide 
use in publishing and commercial 
printing markets. They also are 
gaining acceptance in the Divi¬ 
sion's traditional market—in-plant 
printing departments. 

Average installations of Vari- 
Typer's new units have been total¬ 
ing approximately $30,000 each, 
nearly ten times the average of the 
traditional equipment, and the mo¬ 
mentum of the Division's penetra¬ 
tion of the phototypesetting mar¬ 
ket has been increasing steadily. 


The Division's two newest pho¬ 
totypesetters—the AM 744 and the 
AM 747—were demonstrated in 
June at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association exposition. 
These automated units are prima¬ 
rily for applications in the publica¬ 
tion of newspapers, books and 
periodicals. They are driven by per¬ 
forated tape coming from comput¬ 
ers, special keyboarding units, or a 
wire service. First deliveries are 
scheduled for this Fall. Having 
gained entry into the phototypeset¬ 
ting market through products de¬ 
signed and developed by outside 
vendors, VariTyper is in the proc¬ 
ess of setting up its own in-house 
photocomposition manufacturing 
capabilities to capitalize on the an¬ 
ticipated success of these new 
units. 

At the same time, Division pro¬ 
grams are being accelerated to 
create a new generation of AM pho¬ 
totypesetters. VariTyper's objec¬ 
tive is to become a self-sufficient, 
one-source supplier to the burgeon¬ 
ing phototypesetting market, offer- 


The Bruning Division's Multifocus is 
designed for the enlarging and viewing 
of microfilm. Micrographics—the use 
and transfer to other media of minia¬ 
turized data sources such as microfilm 
—holds great potential for Bruning. 
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ing a complete line of products 
including input machines, photo¬ 
typesetters and type processing 
units. The Division's sales and serv¬ 
ice organization, one of the largest 
in its industry, will be a great asset 
in its drive to capture a major 
share of the phototypesetting 
market. 

Other highlights of the year for 
VariTyper include the signing of a 
two-year labor contract before the 
expiration of the previous agree¬ 
ment with the union representing 
employees at the Division's plant 
in East Hanover, New Jersey. In 
the VariTyper sales and service 
organization, skills are being con¬ 
tinually upgraded through training 
programs for both new employees 
and veterans. A consolidation of a 
number of smaller branch sales of¬ 
fices during the year resulted in a 
reduction of nearly 10% in selling 
expenses without any impairment 
of overall effectiveness. 

Important new products and an 
expanding self-sufficiency in prod¬ 
uct development and manufacture 
contribute to a promising outlook 
for the VariTyper Division. 



The Buckeye Division helps meet 
the growing need of business and 
industry for disposable ribbons 
used in equipment ranging from 
low cost typewriters to the latest 
generation of sophisticated com¬ 
puters. 

During the year, Buckeye broad¬ 
ened its sales organization to gain 
greater penetration in the retail 
market, which offers the most at¬ 
tractive growth opportunities for 
the Division. Buckeye sells direct 
to this market, which includes pur¬ 
chases made directly by companies 
and business offices as well as sales 
to office supply and other types of 
retail outlets. The Division's other 
two principal markets are the 
forms industry, which purchases 
carbon paper and ink, and whole¬ 
salers, who market a broad line of 


First deliveries of the AM 747, one of the 
VariTyper Division's newest phototype¬ 
setters, are scheduled for this Fall. 
These automated units find primary 
use in the publication of newspapers, 
books and periodicals. 


Buckeye products. 

Advanced techniques in solvent 
coatings are enabling Buckeye to 
establish a leadership position in 
the promising area of film ribbons, 
where more exacting requirements 
are necessary to meet the needs of 
today's more sophisticated busi¬ 
ness machines and systems. As a 
result, the demand for film ribbons 
is the fastest growing segment of 
the supplies industry. Spurred by 
encouraging market acceptance of 
film ribbons introduced to date, 
the Division is intensifying its re¬ 
search and development programs 
in this area. In addition, as part of 
the Graphics Products Group, 
Buckeye will be helped consider¬ 
ably through the new Group Re¬ 
search and Development organiza¬ 
tion. 

In the year ahead, Buckeye 
should benefit from its stepped-up 
sales and research programs. Al¬ 
though it is the smallest of AM's 
operating units, Buckeye fills an 
important need in the graphics 
products industry and the Division 
looks for impressive growth in fu¬ 
ture years. 














Financial 

Review 

Sales 

Worldwide sales were $412,305,000 
in fiscal 1971, a decrease of 2% 
from the prior year's total of 
$420,458,000. Service billings and 
machine rentals amounted to 
$95,586,000 or 23% of the 1971 
total, compared to $89,772,000 or 
21% the previous year. The contri¬ 
bution of each AM division to total 
1971 revenues and a comparison 
with the prior year is shown below: 


(in millions) 

1971 


1970 


International Division 

$134.6 or 

33% 

$121.7 or 

29% 

Multigraphics Division 

127.7 

31 

135.0 

32 

Addressograph Division 

68.9 

17 

79.7 

19 

Bruning Division 

52.9 

13 

54.2 

13 

VariTyper Division 

22.4 

5 

23.7 

6 

Buckeye Division 

5.8 

1 

6.2 

1 

Total AM Sales 

$412.3 or 100% 

$420.5 or 100% 


Earnings and Special Charges 

Income before taxes and extraordi¬ 
nary charge was $8,540,000 for 
fiscal 1971, down 71% from 
$29,580,000 for the year before. 
While many factors contributed to 
this decline, the largest item was 
an unusual write-off of inventories 
and related tools and dies resulting 


from an intensive review of various 
product programs. 

Income before an extraordinary 
charge totaled $4,986,000 in 1971. 
The extraordinary charge of 
$2,587,000 resulted from a contract 
settlement with Computer Entry 
Systems Corporation (CES), in 
which the Company had previously 
acquired a 30% common stock 
ownership. The charge represents 
the abandonment of that invest¬ 
ment, which was valued at 
$2,125,000, together with cash and 
short-term note obligations to 
CES, which were valued at 
$2,850,000, less applicable income 
tax reductions of $2,388,000. 

After the unusual inventory 
write-offs and the extraordinary 
charge, net income totaled 
$2,399,000 or $.30 per share as com¬ 
pared with $15,675,000 or $1.95 per 
share the prior year. 

Depreciation 

Depreciation for 1971 amounted 
to $14,138,000 compared with 
$16,659,000 the year before. In 1971 
the Company extended the straight¬ 


line method of computing depreci¬ 
ation to all properties, a policy fol¬ 
lowed by a growing number of 
industrial companies. This change 
had the effect of increasing net in¬ 
come by $1,125,000 or $.14 a share. 
Where applicable, accelerated 
methods will continue to be used 
for tax purposes. 

Dividends 

AM paid cash dividends totaling 
$6,431,000 or $.80 a share in 1971 
compared to $11,243,000 or $1.40 a 
share the previous year. Directors 
voted in November 1970 to reduce 
the quarterly dividend from $.35 
to $.15 a share to reflect the lower 
income results. 

Changes in Working Capital 

Working capital at the end of the 
year amounted to $184,130,000, 
down $15,522,000 from the total of 
$199,652,000 at the close of fiscal 
1970. Cash generated, principally 
from operations and as a result of 
initiating programs to reduce our 
investment in inventories, has been 
utilized primarily for the expansion 
and modernization of facilities and 
equipment and to reduce long-term 
debt. 
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Debt 

Total long-term debt at the end of 
the year stood at $85,425,000, down 
$15,342,000 or 15°/o from the fiscal 
1970 year-end total of $100,767,000. 
Bank loans in 1971 decreased 34°/o 
to $10,716,000 from $16,230,000 the 
prior year. 

The Company entered fiscal 1971 
with a Revolving and Term Credit 
Agreement permitting it to borrow 
up to $75,000,000. During the year, 
this agreement was reduced by the 
Company to $25,500,000 and, sub¬ 
sequently, in the second month of 
fiscal 1972, the agreement was ter¬ 
minated, thereby eliminating the 
requirement for the payment of 
commitment fees. To serve future 
requirements of the Company for 
short-term funds, lines of credit 
were established with our key com¬ 
mercial banks. 

Capital Expenditures 

Expenditures for the expansion 
and modernization of facilities and 
equipment totaled $19,011,000 in 
1971, compared to $21,933,000 the 


previous year, a decrease of 13%. 
Investment in rental machines was 
up $1,712,000 in 1971 while expen¬ 
ditures for buildings and machin¬ 
ery were $2,527,000 lower than the 
previous year. 

Research and Development 

Expenditures for research and de¬ 
velopment were down in 1971 as 
on-going R&D programs were 
reviewed and new priorities estab¬ 
lished. A total of $14,788,000 was 
spent, compared to $16,351,000 for 
fiscal 1970. 

Under the new divisional strat¬ 
egy, new product development has 
been given stronger emphasis and 
closer market orientation. R&D ex¬ 
penditures in 1972 are expected to 
be at the highest level in the Com¬ 
pany's history. 

The former Electronic Image 
Systems facility in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been redesig¬ 
nated Cambridge Research Labora¬ 
tories (CRL), and has been given 
the responsibility for advanced 
development of data systems to ex¬ 
tend AM's market position in the 
growth fields of computerized data 
collection and conversion. 


Opinion of 

Independent 

Accountants 

To the Stockholders and 
Board of Directors, 

Addressograph Multigraph 
Corporation 

We have examined the consoli¬ 
dated balance sheets of Addresso¬ 
graph Multigraph Corporation as 
of July 31, 1971 and 1970, the re¬ 
lated statements of consolidated in¬ 
come and retained earnings and the 
statements of changes in financial 
position for the years then ended. 
Our examinations were made in ac¬ 
cordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards and accordingly 
included such tests of the account¬ 
ing records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered neces¬ 
sary in the circumstances. 

In 1971 a change was made, 
which we approve, in the method 
of computing depreciation as de¬ 
scribed in Note 7 to the financial 
statements. 

In our opinion, the consolidated 
financial statements examined by 
us present fairly the financial posi¬ 
tion of Addressograph Multigraph 
Corporation and its subsidiaries at 
July 31, 1971 and 1970, the results 
of their operations and the changes 
in financial position for the years 
then ended, in conformity with gen¬ 
erally accepted accounting princi¬ 
ples consistently applied, except 
for the change mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 9, 1971 





AM Corporation and 
Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated 
Balance Sheet 


As of July 31 

1971 

1970 

Assets 



CURRENT ASSETS: 



Cash and short-term securities 

$ 34,225,000 

$ 30,225,000 

Accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful accounts of 



$3,905,000 in 1971 and $2,983,000 in 1970 

109,318,000 

112,010,000 

Inventories (Note 2) 

108,523,000 

139,873,000 

Prepaid income taxes and expenses 

12,609,000 

6,055,000 


264,675,000 

288,163,000 

LEASE CONTRACTS RECEIVABLE, due after one year, 



less unearned finance charges 

12,364,000 

12,120,000 

INVESTMENTS (AT COST) AND ADVANCES (Note 9) 

— 

3,029,000 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT, AT COST: 



Land 

4,524,000 

4,337,000 

Buildings 

62,394,000 

60,291,000 

Machinery and equipment 

79,082,000 

79,559,000 

Rental machines 

38,186,000 

34,875,000 

Leasehold improvements, less amortization 

2,330,000 

1,762,000 


186,516,000 

180,824,000 

Less accumulated depreciation (Note 7) 

101,504,000 

95,137,000 


85,012,000 

85,687,000 

OTHER ASSETS: 



Excess of cost of businesses acquired over related net assets 

3,768,000 

3,989,000 

Deferred charges 

4,517,000 

3,321,000 


8,285,000 

7,310,000 

$370,336,000 

$396,309,000 
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1971 

1970 

Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Bank loans 

$ 10,716,000 

$ 16,230,000 

Accounts payable 

17,601,000 

21,350,000 

Supply and service contract obligations, etc. 

23,520,000 

22,751,000 

U.S. Federal and foreign income taxes 

9,399,000 

10,010,000 

Accrued taxes, commissions, payroll, etc. 

17,092,000 

16,029,000 

Long-term debt due within one year 

2,217,000 

2,141,000 


80,545,000 

88,511,000 

LONG-TERM DEBT (Note 3) 

85,425,000 

100,767,000 

DEFERRED INCOME TAXES 

6,039,000 

5,271,000 

INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS RESERVE (Note 1) 

2,152,000 

1,555,000 

STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 

Common stock, par value $2.50 

Authorized: 10,000,000 shares (Notes 3 and 4) 

Outstanding: 8,036,994 shares (8,036,934 shares in 1970) 

20,092,000 

20,092,000 

Capital in excess of par value 

69,121,000 

69,119,000 

Retained earnings, per accompanying statements 

106,962,000 

110,994,000 


196,175,000 

200,205,000 


$370,336,000 

$396,309,000 
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AM Corporation and 
Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated 
Statements of Income 
and Retained Earnings 


For the Year Ended July 31 

1971 

1970 

SALES AND OTHER INCOME: 

Net sales 

Service billings and machine rentals 

Interest, discount and other income 

$316,719,000 

95,586,000 

6,759,000 

$330,686,000 

89,772,000 

7,070,000 


419,064,000 

427,528,000 

COST AND EXPENSES: 

Cost of products and services sold 

Branch and commission expenses 

Other selling, advertising, general and administrative expenses 

Research, development and engineering expenses 

Interest and debt expenses 

Inventory adjustments (Note 2) 

207,134,000 

110,969,000 

51,672,000 

14,788,000 

9,708,000 

16,253,000 

212,816,000 

111,277,000 

49,468,000 

16,351,000 

8,036,000 


410,524,000 

397,948,000 

INCOME BEFORE INCOME TAXES AND EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE 

8,540,000 

29,580,000 

Provision for U.S. Federal and foreign income taxes (Note 8) 

3,554,000 

13,905,000 

INCOME BEFORE EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE 

4,986,000 

15,675,000 

EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE (Note 9) 

2,587,000 

— 

NET INCOME 

$ 2,399,000 

$ 15,675,000 

INCOME PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK (Note 10) 



Income before extraordinary charge 

$ .62 

$1.95 

Extraordinary charge 

.32 

— 

Net income 

$ .30 

$1.95 

RETAINED EARNINGS AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 

$110,994,000 

$106,562,000 

Net income 

2,399,000 

15,675,000 


113,393,000 

122,237,000 

Dividends paid—$.80 per share; $.35 first quarter, $.15 quarterly 
thereafter ($1.40 in 1970) 

6,431,000 

11,243,000 

RETAINED EARNINGS AT END OF YEAR 

$106,962,000 

$110,994,000 
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AM Corporation and 
Subsidiary Companies 


Consolidated Statement 
of Changes in 
Financial Position 


For the Year Ended July 31 


SOURCE OF FUNDS: 

Income before extraordinary charge 
Charges against net income not requiring current use of 
funds (principally depreciation) 

From operations exclusive of extraordinary charge 
Sale of 9V%% debentures 
Additional long-term debt 
Reduction of working capital 


USE OF FUNDS: 

Plant and equipment, less retirements and sales of 
$5,548,000 in 1971 and $3,067,000 in 1970 
Cash dividends paid 
Investments and advances 
Reduction of revolving credit loans and 
other long-term debt 
Settlement of C.E.S. contract (Note 9) 

Other 

Addition to working capital 


MAJOR INCREASES (DECREASES) IN COMPONENTS OF 
WORKING CAPITAL: 

Cash 

Accounts receivable 
Inventories 

Prepaid income taxes and expenses 
Net change in current assets 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses 

Bank loans and current portion of long-term debt 

Other 

Net change in current liabilities 
Addition to (reduction of) working capital 


1971 


$ 4,986,000 

15,724,000 

20,710,000 

2,500,000 

1,592,000 

15,522,000 

$ 40,324,000 


$ 13,463,000 
6,431,000 


19,434,000 

462,000 

534,000 


$ 40,324,000 


$ 4,000,000 
(2,692,000) 
(31,350,000) 
6,554,000 

(23,488,000) 

( 2 , 686 , 000 ) 

(5,438,000) 

158,000 

(7,966,000) 

$(15,522,000) 


1970 


$ 15,675,000 

17,073,000 

32,748,000 

57,500,000 

2,438,000 


$ 92,686,000 


$ 18,866,000 
11,243,000 
3,029,000 

32,018,000 

983,000 

26,547,000 

$ 92,686,000 


$ 4,111,000 
(3,852,000) 
28,804,000 
292,000 

29,355,000 

2,020,000 

3,196,000 

(2,408,000) 

2,808,000 
$ 26,547,000 
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AM Corporation and Subsidiary Companies 


Notes to 
Consolidated 
Financial Statements 

Note 1: Consolidation Policy and International 
Subsidiary Data 

The consolidated financial statements include the ac¬ 
counts of all domestic and foreign subsidiaries. The 
accounts of the foreign subsidiaries have been trans¬ 
lated at approximate rates of exchange prevailing at 
the end of their fiscal years (June 30), or at historical 
rates where applicable. Recent changes in the value 
of the U. S. dollar in relation to foreign currencies are 
not expected to have an adverse effect on the consoli¬ 
dated financial statements. The following table sum¬ 
marizes the net assets of the foreign subsidiaries at 
June 30, 1971 and 1970 with operating data for the 
years then ended. 



1971 

1970 

Current assets 

$ 82,978,000 

$ 76,986,000 

Current liabilities 

35,431,000 

32,578,000 

Working capital 

47,547,000 

44,408,000 

Other sundry assets 

2,508,000 

2,379,000 

Plant and equipment, 
less depreciation 

19,085,000 

19,061,000 

Total 

69,140,000 

65,848,000 

Long-term debt 

20,920,000 

21,412,000 

Deferred income taxes 

403,000 

206,000 

International operations 
reserve 

2,152,000 

1,555,000 

Net assets employed by 
international 
subsidiaries 

$ 45,665,000 

$ 42,675,000 

Net sales and operating 
revenues 

$126,886,000 

$113,376,000 

Net income 

$ 7,550,000 

$ 7,217,000 


The foregoing sales and income exclude amounts 
arising from sales by U. S. companies to foreign 
dealers and customers. 

The international operations reserve in the con¬ 
solidated balance sheet and in the table has been 
provided to absorb possible reductions of asset values 
caused by currency devaluations and for other pos¬ 
sible foreign losses. It has been established from 
charges against income ($378,000 in 1971 and 1970) 
and from exchange gains. 


Note 2: Inventories and Inventory Adjustments 

Inventories determined on the basis of the lower of 
cost (mainly first-in, first-out) or market are as fol¬ 
lows: 


July 31 


Raw materials 

1971 

1970 

and supplies 

$ 12,043,000 

$ 14,511,000 

Work in process 

Finished parts, machines 

25,543,000 

31,719,000 

and supplies 

70,937,000 

93,643,000 


$108,523,000 

$139,873,000 


The expense item for inventory adjustments of 
$16,253,000 represents unusual write-offs of inventory 
and related tools and dies resulting from a 1971 review 
of various product programs. Normal provision for 
inventory obsolescence is included in cost of products 
sold. 


Note 3: Long-Term Debt 

July 31 


9Vs % Debentures 

1971 

$ 60,000,000 

1970 

$ 57,500,000 

4 3 A% Convertible 
guaranteed debentures 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

Revolving credit loans 

— 

17,250,000 

Other debt 

10,425,000 

11,017,000 


$ 85,425,000 

$100,767,000 


Under the provisions of the 4 Ya% convertible guaran¬ 
teed debentures due 1988, 187,500 shares of the un¬ 
issued common stock of the Company are reserved 
for conversion at $80.00 per share. Sinking fund pay¬ 
ments of $1,500,000 in cash or debentures are due 
1983 through 1987 annually with the balance payable 
in 1988. 

Provisions of the 9 Vs % debentures due 1995 require 
the Company to make annual sinking fund payments 
of $3,000,000 in cash or debentures in 1977 through 
1994. 

As a result of the sale in 1970 of the 9Vt % debentures 
and the improved financial position, the Company on 
September 7, 1971 terminated its revolving credit 
agreement with a group of banks. 
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Note 4: Stock Options 

In 1968 the stockholders approved a Qualified Stock 
Option Plan for officers and other key employees 
which provides for the granting of options for 150,000 
shares of the common stock of the Company. Options 
are granted at prices equal to the fair market value 
on the date of the grant and become exercisable in 
amounts approximating 25% of the grant on the an¬ 
niversary date of the grant in each of the four succeed¬ 
ing years. No option is exercisable after five years 
from the date of the grant. Data relating to stock 
options is shown below: 


Shares under option 

Shares 

Price Range 

at July 31, 1970 

85,277 

$23.94-$80.00 

Options granted 

20,700 

$23.44-$43.57 

Options terminated 

20,789 

$26.85-$80.00 

Options exercised 

Shares under option 

60 

$26.85 

at July 31, 1971 
Exercisable options 

85,128 

$23.94-$80.00 

at July 31, 1971 

28,094 

$23.94-$80.00 


Shares available for future 
grants at July 31, 1971 64,724 


Note 5: Leases 

The Company and its subsidiaries operated at numer¬ 
ous locations under leases, exceeding 3-year terms and 
extending variously to 1994, having a minimum annual 
rental aggregating approximately $6,771,000 at July 31, 
1971 and $6,049,000 at July 31, 1970 in addition to 
which the Company pays taxes, insurance, and other 
expenses related to most of the leased premises. 

Note 6: Pensions 

The Company and its subsidiaries have several con¬ 
tributory and non-contributory retirement plans cov¬ 
ering substantially all of their employees. Pension 
expense for years ended July 31, 1971 and 1970 was 
$5,346,000 and $5,085,000 respectively, which includes 
as to the principal plans, amortization of prior service 
costs over 30 years. The Company’s policy is to fund 
pension cost accrued. 


Note 7: Depreciation 

The provision for depreciation was $14,138,000 in 1971 
and $16,659,000 in 1970. In the past, the Company and 
its subsidiaries have used principally the straight-line 
method of computing depreciation for financial re¬ 
porting purposes with accelerated methods for the 
balance. In 1971 the Company extended the straight- 
line method of depreciation to all depreciable proper¬ 
ties, and this change increased net income for 1971 
by $1,125,000 or $.14 per share. There has been no 
change in the computation of depreciation for income 
tax purposes and appropriate provision has been made 
for the resulting deferred taxes. 


Note 8: Income Taxes 

Estimated total taxes payable for the years ended 
July 31, 1971 and 1970 are greater by $4,261,000 and 
$926,000, respectively, than the amounts provided be¬ 
cause of the effect on income taxes of timing differ¬ 
ences between financial and taxable income. The 1971 
provision, expressed as a percentage of pre-tax in¬ 
come, is less than customary effective rates primarily 
because of lower tax rates on foreign income. 


Note 9: Extraordinary Charge 

During 1971 the Company made a contract settlement 
with Computer Entry Systems Corporation (CES), in 
which the Company had previously acquired a 30% 
common stock ownership for $2,125,000. The extra¬ 
ordinary charge of $2,587,000 comprises the abandon¬ 
ment of this investment together with cash and 
short-term note payments of $2,850,000 to CES, less 
applicable income tax reduction of $2,388,000. 


Note 10: Earnings Per Share 

Net income per share of common stock is based on 
the weighted average number of shares of common 
stock outstanding. There would be no material change 
in earnings per share from the conversion of converti¬ 
ble debentures and the exercise of stock options. 
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AM Corporation and 
Subsidiary Companies 


Ten Year 

Financial Summary 


For the Years Ended July 31 

Operations 

1971 

1970 

1969 

Sales and other income 

Net sales 

Service billings and machine rentals 

Interest, discount and other income 

$316,719,000 

95,586,000 

6,759,000 

$330,686,000 

89,772,000 

7,070,000 

$329,655,000 

86,470,000 

5,506,000 

Total 

$419,064,000 

$427,528,000 

$421,631,000 

Income before income taxes and extraordinary charge 

Net income 

Net income per shared 

Net income as a percentage of sales, 
service billings and rentals 

Net income as a percentage of average invested capital 

$ 8,540,000 
$ 2,399,000f 
$ .30f 

0.6 °/o 
1.2% 

$ 29,580,000 
$ 15,675,000 
$1.95 

3.7% 

7.9% 

$ 53,121,000 
$ 26,596,000 
$3.31 

6.4% 

14.2% 

Dividends and Earnings Retained 




Number of shares outstanding 

8,036,994 

8,036,934 

8,026,251 

Cash dividends paid 

Cash dividends paid per share 

$ 6,431,000 
$ .80 

$ 11,243,000 
$1.40 

$ 11,236,000 
$1.40 

Earnings retained 

$ (4,032,000) 

$ 4,432,000 

$ 15,360,000 

Financial Position and Stockholders' Equity 




Working capital 

Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 

$184,130,000 

3.3 to 1 

$199,652,000 
3.3 to 1 

$173,106,000 
3.0 to 1 

Total assets 

Total liabilities 

$370,336,000 

174,161,000 

$396,309,000 

196,104,000 

$360,169,000 

164,962,000 

Stockholders' equity 

Equity per share 

$196,175,000 

$24.41 

$200,205,000 

$24.91 

$195,207,000 

$24.32 

Total long-term debt 

$ 85,425,000 

$100,767,000 

$ 72,847,000 

Other Data 




Additions to plant and equipment (Net) 

Depreciation 

Net plant and equipment 

Number of employees 

Number of stockholders 

$ 13,463,000 
$ 14,138,000 
$ 85,012,000 
22,700 
17,500 

$ 18,866,000 
$ 16,659,000 
$ 85,687,000 
25,000 
17,400 

$ 15,741,000 
$ 16,155,000 
$ 83,480,000 
24,600 
16,100 


Note: The results of the Charles Bruning Company are included for 1963 through 1970. 

f After extraordinary charge of $2,587,000 or $.32 per share in 1971; $795,000 or $.10 per share in 
1968; and $663,000 or $.08 per share in 1967. 

$ Based on the weighted average number of shares of common stock outstanding. 

26 * Adjusted for 2% stock dividend in 1962. 







































Directors 

Frank H. Woods, Chairman* 
President and Treasurer 
Sahara Coal Company 

Philip M. Aitken* 

Partner 

Woods, Aitken, Smith, Greer, 
Overcash and Spangler 

Raymond Q. Armington 
Chairman 

The Triax Company 

Edwin C. Bruning 

Vice President and General 
Manager 

Multigraphics Division 

Herbert F. Bruning 
Retired President 
The Charles Bruning Company 

Charles L. Davis* 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer 

John S. Fangboner* 

Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer 

The National City Bank of 
Cleveland 

Hugh Knowlton, Jr. 

Chairman 

Smith, Barney & Company 
International, Inc. 

Hugh D. Luke* 

President 

Reliance Electric Company 

Horace A. Shepard* 

Chairman and Chief Executive 

Officer 

TRW Inc. 

*Executive Committee 


Corporate 

Officers 

Charles L. Davis 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer 

William J. Ledbetter 
Senior Vice President 
Administration and Finance 

Woodrow S. Anderson 
Vice President 
Sales and Marketing 

Timothy C. Cronin 
Vice President 
Planning and Management 
Systems 

Edmund F. Franz 
Vice President 
Industrial Relations 

John C. Martin 

Vice President and General 
Manager 

Graphics Products Group 

Donald W. Seager 
Vice President 
Manufacturing and Materiel 

A. Jay Somers 
Vice President 
Finance 

George R. Sullivan 
Vice President and Secretary 

James Vance 
Treasurer 

Harry S. Wilson 
Controller 

Joseph Kovacs 
Assistant Secretary 


Divisions, 
Management 
Manufacturing 
Facilities 
and Products 

World Headquarters 

Tower East 

20600 Chagrin Boulevard 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 44122 

Addressograph Division 

Headquarters: 1200 Babbitt Road 
Euclid, Ohio 44117 
J. R. Lenox, Vice President and 
General Manager 
J. V. Gilbert, Vice President, 
Marketing 

R. F. Ouimette, Vice President, 
Operations 

Plants: Cleveland and Holmesville, 
Ohio; Hillside, Palisades Park and 
Mt. Laurel, New Jersey; Guilford, 
Connecticut; Oakland, California 
Products: Data recording systems 
ranging from plastic credit cards 
to computer input equipment; 
general data writing equipment 
including addressing and other 
repetitive writing systems. 

Bruning Division 

Headquarters: 1555 Times Drive 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
A. T. Craft, Vice President and 
General Manager 
W. G. Scott, Vice President, 
Operations 

R. M. Shepherd, Vice President, 
Marketing 

Plants: City of Industry, Cali¬ 
fornia; Guilford, Connecticut; 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
Products: Reproduction equip¬ 
ment, supplies and services 
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primarily for the engineering and 
architectural market including 
a broad line of diazo copying 
machines; diazo microfilm and 
microfilm products. 

Buckeye Division 

Headquarters: 7209 St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 
E. J. Kelley, Vice President and 
General Manager 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio 
Products: Business machine and 
general office supplies including 
typewriter and computer ribbons, 
ink and carbon paper products. 

International Division 

Headquarters: Tower East 
20600 Chagrin Boulevard 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 44122 
K. D. Blum, Vice President and 
General Manager 
Plants: Toronto, Canada; Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts, England; 
Weybridge, Surrey, England; 
Aldershot, Hants, England; West 
Hartlepool, Durham, England; 
Liege, Belgium; Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany; Paris, France; 
Melbourne, Australia; Rio 
deJaneiro, Brazil; Tokyo, Japan; 
Wellington, New Zealand; 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
AM subsidiaries and branches are 
located in 20 foreign countries. 

The company also operates 
through 76 independent dealers 
throughout the world in key 
market areas. 

Products: All major AM products. 


Multi graphics Division 

Headquarters: 1800 West Central 
Road 

Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 
E. C. Bruning, Vice President and 
General Manager 
R. R. Hagy, Vice President, 
Marketing 

V. G. Sharpe, Vice President, 
Operations 

Plants: Mt. Prospect, Illinois; 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Portland, 
Maine 

Products: Electrostatic copying 
machines, offset duplicators and 
total copy systems integrating the 
two reproduction processes. 

VariTyper Division 

Headquarters: 11 Mount Pleasant 
Avenue 

East Hanover, New Jersey 07936 
J. M. Lewis, Vice President and 
General Manager 
Plant: East Hanover, New Jersey 
Products: Machines for the com¬ 
position of body copy and display 
type including high-speed auto¬ 
mated phototypesetting equipment 
for both in-plant and commercial 
printing and publishing. 

Distribution Centers 

Atlanta, Georgia; Elk Grove 
Village, Illinois; Columbus, Ohio; 
Grand Prairie, Texas; Reno, 
Nevada; Teterboro, New Jersey; 
Acton, England. 


Accountants 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

1900 Central National Bank 
Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Transfer Agents 

First National City Bank 
111 Wall Street 
New York, New York 10015 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company 
231 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 

Registrars 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
23 Wall Street 
New York, New York 10015 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
111 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 

General Counsel 

Woods, Aitken, Smith, Greer, 
Overcash and Spangler 
1241 N Street 
Lincoln. Nebraska 68508 

Securities Listings 

Common Stock: 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Symbol: AIN 
9 Ys% Debentures: 

New York Stock Exchange 
Addressograph Multigraph 
International Corporation 
4 3 /4% Convertible Guaranteed 
Debentures: 

New York Stock Exchange 
Luxembourg Stock Exchange 











Addressograph Multigraph Corporation 20600 Chagrin Boulevard, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44122 

Produced in U.S.A. 















